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mon attitude was to regard it as a mistake, an attitude that was strengthened by the revisionist historians. In 1926 Harry Elmer Barnes, professor of historical sociology at Smith College, published his Genesis of the World War, an attack on the widely accepted idea of unique German responsibility for the conflict. Two years later Origins of the World War, a two-volume study by one of his colleagues, Sidney B. Fay, left little doubt that the official Allied propaganda did not square at many points with a critical analysis of archival and other material.
Virtually all American literary men and women who wrote about the War expressed either a mellow but sad disappointment, as Willa Gather did in One of Ours, or the downright disillusionment of Three Soldiers by John Dos Passos, What Price Glory by Stallings and Anderson, and Farewell to Anns by Ernest Hemingway. The prevailing antipathy toward any idealizing of the war also found expression in the popularity of Remarque's All Quiet on the Western Front and the movie based on it which brought to an even larger public the horror, grimness, and spiritual annihilation of the struggle.
Popular sentiment reacted not only against the war itself but against the idea of international idealism and the related idea of American responsibility for some measure of planned control of international forces. Just as there was a popular reaction against the idea of public planning, responsibility, and control in the domestic area, so there was one in the international. In spite of the warnings of ex-President Wilson, whose physical collapse contributed to the failure of his international program, Americans by and large were more convinced of their country's self-sufficiency than ever before. The League of Nations was rejected. Affiliation with the much-circumscribed World Court was considered in official quarters and among large sections of the public as too risky an international commitment. The pronounced noninterventionism that dominated American thought was expressed not only in official policy but in such popular slogans as "Let Europe stew in her own juice/*
Far from assuming any responsibility for her well-being, the predominant mood was expressed by the member of Congress who declared, "Right now the United States wants to see Europe do some house-cleaning without delay." Or, as someone else put it, Europe in debt and demoralized must "clean up and pay up/' For the most part, Americans looked down on the '^backwardness, .the decadence, the political chaos" of Europe. They scorned her failure to resolve age-old difficulties. They did not see that .profound dislocations almost inevitably resulted from